ITINERANT PREACHERS — In- 
stead of using a horse equipped with 
saddlebags, these fledgling preachers 
at Austin Seminary now go by plane 
to their appointments. They are (left 
to right): Webb (owner), Slusser, 
Johns, Smith and Strickland. Story 


on page three. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Whispered Suspicions Are Out of Order 





‘‘He Isn’t Orthodox’”’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

These words were remarked to the 
writer a few days ago. The occasion was 
the election of a moderator of one of our 
church courts. Two fine men were nomi- 
nated. The votes were very close. Only 
two votes separated the final count. A 
good Presbyterian Christian woman seated 
near the writer leaned over and whis- 
pered, “I wish so much Dr. ...... had been 
elected instead of Dr. ...... " Why? the 
writer asked. The answer given was the 
above words—‘He isn’t orthodox.” 

Since that experience I read the follow- 
ing statement on the Editorial Page of the 
Presbyterian Outlook (Sept. 11): “It has 
come to our attention that following, and 
evidently stimulated by a recent meeting 
of representatives of the non-cooperating 
faction of the church, a whispering cam- 
paign has been and is being conducted 
against some of the leading and most 
highly respected ministers in Our com- 
munion. . . It is distressing to see such 
an ugly spirit spread across our church. 

. . These are not good days if such 
nefarious efforts can live among us.” 

So far as I knew, the brother the good 
woman was “waging a whispering cam- 
paign against” is a strong believer in, and 
practices in his daily living, the funda- 
mental doctrines of our beloved com- 
munion. Why she, or anyone should raise 
such a question is not known. It does 
seem that we should strive to bring in the 
“Day of Brotherhood” at least among our 
brethren of the Reformed Protestant heri- 
tage rather than be joining in, and sup- 
porting “whispering campaigns” against 
many of the strong leaders. 

And after all is said and done, who 
writes or formulates the so-called, “stand- 
ards of orthodoxy”? We do need, and 
need desperately a strong Voice in Prot- 
estantism today, but none of this subver- 
sive whispering campaign against men 
whom a few who feel called to consign to 
the lower regions because they do not con- 
form to all their interpretations of ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

Some of us earth-dwellers still think 
that it is highly possible, and probable that 
the “One in whom we live and move and 
have our being” is capable of saying as 
much and as important things today as he 
did in the past. We all need to have the 
printers ink washed from our eyes, and the 
dust of the past removed from our ears 
in order to see and hear more clearly and 
distinctly the fresh and vital messages our 
Maker would reveal to us. And we do not 
believe he would say “Go wage a whisper- 
ing campaign against the leaders of acti- 
vated Christianity.” 

JOE D. WILSON. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Strength and Faith Revived 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Will you please send me 10 copies of the 
article, “Communism, Roman Catholicism, 
and the Negro People,” as prepared by the 
Synod of Alabama (OUTLOOK, Oct. 
Ws. & 

I think this is the finest manifesto of 
modern times. I wish more publicity could 
be given it. Somehow my strength and 
faith in the Christian church as a power 
for good are being revived. The church's 
weakness in the past has been the sins of 
omission, I admit. 

I am a white Presbyterian, born and 
reared in this community, but I have never 
been able to reconcile the teachings of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-clas 
the act of March 3, 1879. Published 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Christ and the attitude and sometimes the 
actions of members of Christian churches 
towards their fellowmen. 

Of course, that reminds me that one of 
the great thoughts in this article is, 
“Tolerance permits error to live and propa- 
gate but not to subvert the very system 
that assures tolerance.” ... 

ROSA L. DURHAM. 

Yazoo City, Miss. 


eNOoW AVAILABLE—Copies of “The 
Alabama Report” at 5e each; 30 copies for 
$1.00; 100 or more, 2%ec each, postpaid. 
OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 North Sixth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Social Security Requirements 
Must Be Met by December 31 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
For the attention of all Churches, Church 

Agencies, and Church Institutions: 

At a recent meeting of the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief I was requested to ad- 
vise all churches, church agencies, and 
church institutions that the 1950 Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act of the 
Federal Government make non-ministerial 
employees of the church and her agencies 
eligible for the benefits of Social Security 
when the conditions for coverage have 
been met. These conditions MUST BE 
MET BY DECEMBER 31, 1950. Those con- 
cerned and interested can obtain the com- 
plete provisions of the Act by applying to 
any Social Security office. 

The Board considers it highly desirable 
that non-ministerial employees of the 
church be included both in the Employees’ 
Annuity Fund, operated by the Board un- 
der the instructions of the General Assem- 
bly, and in Social Security operated by the 
Federal Government. Such dual inclusion 
would permit those so protected to meet 
the necessities of life after retirement. 

WADE H. BOGGS, 
Executive Secretary. 
Board of Annuities and Relief. 

410 Urban Building 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


Thanks for Vacation Fund 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As has been the custom for many years, 
generous friends throughout the church 
contributed during the past summer to the 
Vacation Fund and thus made possible for 
many ministers the spending of a while of 
spiritual refreshment at the several con- 
ference grounds of the church. As chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the Fund 
it was my privilege to extend the invita- 
tions to those who received them and many 
of those who were the beneficiaries in this 
manner of the generosity of those who by 
their gifts made the Vacation Fund possi- 
ble have written expressing their grati- 
tude and asking that their benefactors be 
thanked, I trust that all who gave will 
know that those whom their gifts assisted 
are indeed grateful. 


One minister wrote: “The vacation was 
a great blessing both to my wife and my- 
self, and we wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing our sincere appreciation to 
you and to any others who had any part 
in making it possible. We hope and pray 
that in the days to come, as we share with 
others our experiences, the money so spent 
may prove a real investment in the work 
of the Kingdom.” 

Another minister said: “I wish all those 
who made the Vacation Fund possible 
could realize what a blessing it was to 
me. The conference was such a wonder- 
ful inspiration. This was my first visit 
to....but I hope it will not be the last.” 

A third minister wrote: “When my doc- 
tor ordered me to rest some last summer, 
he made no provision for my doing so. The 
Vacation Fund offer, therefore, was like an 
answer to prayer and a blessing from 
heaven. I hope for those who con- 
tribute to the Fund the same joy which 
comes to those who receive.” 

From dozens of other letters let but one 
be quoted: “, about the middle of 
August my wife and I were very discour- 
aged and confused. [I think it came from 
pure physical fatigue. We wanted to get 
away, but the cost of doing so was pro- 
hibitive. Then came the invitation from 
you-to share in the Vacation Fund. We 
were happy indeed to do so. You can have 
no idea what that week at....did for both 
of us physically and spiritually. Please 
accept our deepest appreciation. We hope 
some day to be able to put back into the 
Fund for someone else what was granted 
to us.” 

To all who gave so generously that 
many of our tired ministers might turn 
aside to the conference centers of our 
church and rest their spirits and know 
God’s restoration I wish to add the appre- 
ciation of the Board of Managers and to 
assure you that it has been a pleasure to 
be your agents in administering your gifts. 

WADE H. BOGGS, Chairman, 
Board of Managers, 
Vacation Fund, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Orchids 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

You all are really getting yourselves a 
church paper. That OUTLOOK is coming. 
Needless to say, “Keep up the good work,” 
because we know you will. You are sup- 
plying, in measure, the fearless leadership 
we need in our church and which so many 
of us dearly want to see. Don’t look back, 
if God be for us, who can be against us 
that matters? I pray for your enterprise. 
Lead us out of sectarianism, bigotry and 
fear, that we may actually grow in Christ. 

J. J. MARSE. 

Edna, Texas. 


. . 1am glad I took advantage of your 
introductory offer last spring, for I have 
enjoyed every issue of THE OUTLOOK. I 
agree with my pastor, Wm. R. Sengel, who 
says that he considers THE OUTLOOK “to 
deal most realistically with the central 
issues confronting our church and the 
world.” I don’t want to miss a copy. . 

JOSEPHINE STEWART. 
Radford, Va. 
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Church Union Planning Meeting Set for Cincinnati 


Presbyteries and Elected Bishops Provided for; Movement in ‘‘Talk’’ Stage Sees Local Self-Government 


New York (RNS)—Reconciliation of 
the congregational, episcopal and pres- 
byterian forms of church government 
within a single Protestant Church is pro- 
posed in a plan drafted here by the Con- 
ference on Church Union. 

Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman of the conference, 
said the plan envisages a United Church 
of Christ in which bishops will have a 
place and presbyteries will have consti- 
tutional responsibilities, but without 
denying self-government to local con- 
gregations. 


Open Invitation 


The conference, which was created at 
a meeting in Greenwich, Conn., last De- 
cember, will present its plan at a con- 
vocation in Cincinnati, O., next Jan. 23- 
24. Bishop Holt said that all churches 
which may be interested will be invited 
to participate in the convocation, at 
which the tentative church union plan 
will be worked over. 

“It is hoped that this may become a 


movement of all the American churches,” 
he said. 

The tentative plan calls for the group- 
ing of congregations into presbyteries, 
and of presbyteries into conferences 
headed by elective bishops. A national 
general council would take over the 
functions of the general convention, as- 
sembly, synod, conference or council of 
the uniting denominations. 

Local churches, however, would prob- 
ably retain a large degree of autonomy 
in most matters. 

“Today,’”’ Bishop Holt said, ‘‘Chris- 
tians confront a world situation which 
demands that the churches shall make 
common cause. In our own and many 
other sections of the world, secularism, 
atheism, and religious indifferentism are 
strongly entrenched and militant. 

“These evil forces,’ he continued, 
“stand sharply over against the Chris- 
tian Church with its eternal gospel of 
redemption. They cannot be effectively 
resisted and overcome by _ separate 
churches, but only by the personal and 
corporate witness and the concerted ac- 


tion of Christians united.”’ 


Objective: Organic Union 


Bishop Holt stressed that the confer- 
ence’s objective is organic union and not 
the cooperative movement which finds 
expression in the National Council of 
Churches to be constituted in Cleveland, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 

Douglas Horton, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and acting secretary 
of the Conference, said that never be- 
fore have so many American churches, 
through official delegates, joined in 
drafting a plan for a united Protestant 
Church. 

Members of the conference are the 
Methodist Church, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
African M. E. Zion Church, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Presby- 
terian Church, USA, Presbyterian 
Church, US, Congregational Christian 
Churches, International Council of Com- 
munity Churches and the Association for 
a United Church in America. 


Student’s Plane Gives Seminary New Opportunities 


Out of a good many students in the 
theological seminaries, accustomed to 
mounting up with wings as eagles during 
the war, some are now doing the same 
thing as itinerant preachers on week- 
ends. 

At least this is being done at Austin 
Seminary in Texas, serving the four 
southwestern synods of the Presbyterian 
Church, US (see cover). 

The seminary’s field work program, 
offering practical training in church 
situations, faced the demands being 
made upon its personnel by the long 
distances involved if (1) the increasing 
student body is to be effectively em- 
ployed and (2) the points of need in the 
supporting synods are to be reached. 
Some of these points, temporarily with- 
out pastors, want help from the semi- 
nary but the time and expense involved 
forbad any effective help until plane 
service was recently made available. 

The problem was solved when Leslie 
Webb, of Orlando, Fla., a member of the 
Middle class and a flying enthusiast, us- 
ing his own savings, traded in his three- 
place Piper Cruiser on a twin-engine 
Cessna and made this plane available 
for weekly seminary trips. 

Webb served in the Air Force during 


the last war—but in a non-flying ca- 
pacity, taking up flying later as a hobby. 
He has recently been preaching in Eldo- 
rado, Ark. 

Originator of the plan was C. Ellis 
Nelson, seminary professor and director 
of field work, who has been assisted in 
working out details by home mission 
leaders in Red River (La.) and Ouachita 
(Ark.) Presbyteries. 

Another student at Austin, Jerry 
Slusser, of Dallas, was a Braniff Airways 
pilot for seven years before entering the 
seminary, so he is now the pilot on the 
weekly flight which goes to Shreveport 
and Monroe, La., and to Eldorado, Ark. 
These cities are now brought within two 
hours flying time of Austin. Transpor- 
tation is provided to churches in the im- 
mediate area for the five men. 

Arthur Strickland, Itasca, Texas, stu- 
dent, also has twin-engine rating, hav- 
ing served in the Marine Air Corps dur- 
ing the war in the Pacific area. The 
other students, who complete the five- 
some, are: Wayne Johns, Kilgore, Texas, 
and J. Allen Smith of Austin. Johns is 
also an Air Force veteran with wartime 
service. 

The Austin operation will be an all- 
weather affair since the plane is 


equipped with radio and has all neces- 
sary weather instruments. “If the regu- 
lar airliners can fly, we'll fly,’ said 
President David L. Stitt. “If they’re 
weathered in, we will be too.” 

Seminary officials are enthusiastic 
over the possibilities which the new ar- 
rangement offers and hope the schedule 
which began October 29 will become 
permanent. 





Meanwhile, the other seminaries, fac- 
ing, like Austin, the largest enrollments 
in their history, are doing the best they 
can with a multitude of problems— 
large classes, housing shortages, some 
ill-prepared students, plus the ever-pres- 
ent need of improved equipment and a 
greater endowment. 

Austin is out to get $150,000 to build 
apartments for seminary students and to 
endow a chair; Columbia is seeking 
$250,000 for a library building and 
Union is laying plans looking toward its 
first financial campaign in the support- 
ing synods in 25 years. 

From the various seminary campuses, 
in addition to Austin’s, come these cur- 
rent items: 

Columbia: Early in the seminary 
session in a week-end retreat at nearby 








Camp Smyra attracted more than 200 
high school and college young people to 
think about missions as they were led 
by 13 speakers. This enterprise was 
sponsored by the Society of Missionary 


Inquiry and will probably become an 





Report from the 


Seminaries 





The following questionnaire reveals 
interesting statistics from the four Pres 
byterian, US, seminaries. With only the 
first initial used below, the reports are 
from Austin in Texas, Columbia in De- 
catur, Ga., Louisville in Kentucky and 
Union in Richmond, Va.: 

A Cc L U 


Juniors 37 69 67 62 
Middlers 31 56 17 58 
Seniors 20 38 25 37 
Graduates* 25 8 21 11 
Others 10 19 3 3 
Total 123 190 133 181 


How many applicants 


were refused ad- 

mission? 6 8 
How many under 

graduates are col- 

lege graduates? 97 167 110 165 
How many under- 

graduates ure 

married? 43 83 71 72 
How many children 

do they have? 36 65+ 72 36 
How many under- 

graduates are vet 

erans? 59 115 49 102 
How many who had 

expected to attend 

seminary had to 

drop out on ac- 

count of the draft? 0 1 0 2 
What happened to the Class of 1950” 
How many becaine 

U. S. pastors? 19 25 8 28 
How many became 

pastors in other 

churches 0 2 4 1 
How many are doing 

other kinds of 

work in VU. & 

Church or else- 

where? 1 l > 0 
How many are tak- 

ing graduate work 1 0 8 


How many were or 
are candidates fm 
World Mission 
service? 


*This item may well be confused. It 
is not cear whether seminaries listed 
only graduates in residence who will be 
in residence throughout the year or 
whether they listed them on some other 
basis. 

+Estimated. 

tTwo in pastorates are 
graduate studies. 


4 


continuing 





EVANGELISTIC TEAM—One of Union Seminary’s five evangelistic teams 


is ready to leave on a weekend trip. 
this work are booked solid through next Spring. 


The 20 or more students engaged in 


Here are Dan Goodwin, 


Joe Brooks, Herb Meza and John Moore. 





annual event in addition to the regular 
Chureh Vocations Day held on the cam- 
pus. Now everything at Columbia and 
in its five supporting synods is concen- 
trated on the $250,000 campaign which 
must be successful by October 1951, in 
order to claim an anonymous gift of 
$100,000. This money will build a 
sorely-needed library. The present space 
library is urgently 
needed for additional classrooms. 


now used for a 

Union: Going as far away as 250 
miles from Richmond, 161 students in 
the regular field work are reaching out 
this year into many areas (field work 
requirements taper off so that Seniors 
have little of it during the year). In 
addition, 20 or more students on evan- 
gelistic teams are with ap- 
pointments for every week through next 
Spring. 


scheduled 


The annual Benevolence 
Project, calling for gifts of more than 
$6,100 will go (1) for the new student 
center now a-building at Montpellier 
France, where UTS Li 
brarian Henry M. Brimm recently laid 
the cornerstone, and (2) along with the 


Seminary in 


se 


three other seminaries, with $1,000 or 
more from each and the same from the 
World Missions Board, to rehabilitate 
the Kobe Seminary in Korea. . . . No- 
vember visiting speakers include: John 
Oliver Nelson of the Yale Divinity 
School on an ecumenical theme (Nov. 
10); Presbyterian, USA, Assembly’s 
Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans on an offi- 
cial visit to the US Moderator, Union’s 
President Lacy (17th); and H. Shelton 
Smith of the Duke Divinity School 
(24th). The ten women who five 
years ago took the leadership in begin- 
ning the significant Friends of the Semi- 
nary movement will be honored this 
month at the annual meeting. This ef- 
fort has brought the seminary $64,068 
which has been used to redecorate and 
re-equip considerable parts of the 
campus and to underwrite other im- 
portant efforts. Charles Turner, 
UTS Middler, is one of three represen 
tatives of the United Christian Youth 
Movement officially appointed to the im- 
portant White House 
Children and Youth. 


Conference on 





LEADERS AT MISSION RETREAT—Columbia Seminary’s Society of Mis- 


sionary Inquiry attracted more than 200 high school and college young peo- 


ple to its recent weekend mission retreat at Smyrna Camp Ground. 


Their 


leaders are shown above (left to right): First row, Miss Gussie Frazier, D. 


J. Cumming, Tai Kook Kang; back row, Stephen J. 
Darby Fulton, Carroll Stegall, and Virgil 


Gardner, Dr. Lalla Iverson, C. 


Sloop, Miss Emma 


Zapata. 
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French Leaders Denounce Vatican Dogma 


ESPONSIBLE SPOKESMEN for 
R the French Reformed Church and 

the Lutheran Church of France 
may have agreed that the Dogma of the 
Bodily Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
into heaven, recently promulgated by the 
Vatican, has made the breach between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants deeper 
than ever. 

Writing in Reforme, the French Prot- 
estant Weekly, Pastor Pierre Maury, who 
recently succeeded Pastor Mare Boegner 
as the President of the National Council 
of the Reformed Church of France, and 
Pastor Etienne Meyer, Inspector of the 
Lutheran Church of France, have forth- 
rightly rejected the dogma. 


“Highly Significant . . .” 


Expressing ‘‘the first reactions of a 
Protestant,’’ Pastor Maury emphasizes 
that ‘‘even to the most casual observer 
it will appear highly significant that the 
first truth imposed ex cathedra on the 
belief of the faithful since the concen- 
tration in the Pope himself of the 
church’s right to speak without possi- 
bility of error should concern not God, 
or Christ, or the Holy Ghost, or any 
ethical truth, but Mary. It is as if the 
development of doctrine were aimed at 
throwing into a relief hitherto not clear 
enough the mother of our Saviour, and 
not him who was the Savior of all. in- 
cluding his mother. The Protestant is 
therefore, profoundly roused to see how 
in this way not only Roman piety but 
Roman faith itself are trained to an ob- 


@ 
ROME PROTESTANTS MEET 


Rome (RNS)—A meeting to stress 
the “non-acceptability” of the As- 
sumption dogma to Protestants was 
held in a Waldensian church here 


only 500 yards from St. Peter's 
Basilica. 
The meeting took place at the 


same time that Pope Pius XII pro- 
claimed the dogma to hundreds of 
thousands of Roman Catholic faith- 
ful in St. Peter’s Square. 

Feature of the Protestant session 
was a special rite of the adoration 
of Jesus to reassert the pre-eminence 
of the Savior in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Similar meetings 
in Rome’s 
churches. 


were scheduled 
Baptist. and Methodist 


ject and an intercession other than those 
of the one and all-sufficient Mediator. 
“He is roused likewise that the Catho- 
lic doctrine of tradition, now indissolubly 
linked with that of Papal infallibility, 
should set about constituting a second 
canon side by side with the Scriptures. 
. Who can without contradicting the 
New Testament exalt any other than him 
words in sorrow, and mindful too of the 
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Protestant Officials See Great 
Significance in First Item 
Imposed Ex Cathedra 


who was alone raised to sit on the right 
hand of God? . 

“And then what are we to think of a 
dogma which imposes on the belief of 
the faithful not a truth, but a fact not 
attested by any historical document 
early or late, and yet celebrated for cen- 
turies past by the church in its piety by 
one of the most solemn feasts in its 
liturgical cycle? What, this being so, 
did the fifteenth of August mean before 
to a Catholic, if up to 1950 he was doc- 
trinally at liberty not to believe in the 
Assumption?”’ 

Pastor Maury ends with the query 
whether the Vatican's decision does not 
imply a desire to make the distances 
separating Catholics from other Chris- 
tians ‘impassable by ecumenical good- 
will either inside or outside the Church 
of Rome. We are profoundly 
grieved the the disunion of Christendom 
should have been thus emphasized, and 
indeed dug deeper yet. We write these 
sorrow felt by those of our brethren of 


Rome who were hoping for another step 
by their church towards the unity Christ 
enjoined on all of us as our aim. . or 


Counters Ecumenical Emphasis 


Pastor Meyer notes that ‘‘Rome still 
feels strong enough to impose on her 
adherents the dogma of the Assumption, 
even in a time of ecumenical propa- 
ganda. In this year of Jubilee, this 
decree constitutes on the one hand the 
instructions of the Holy Office regarding 
ecumenism, and on the other the sum- 
mer campaign of the apostolate of 
prayer, called ‘the Conversion of the 
Protestant in mission’—a kind of tril- 
ogy. 

“Both the hierarchical discipline and 
the inner piety of the Catholics have to 
make for that ecumenism which consists 
solely in a return by schismatics to the 
bosom of the church. . 

“So far as we Lutherans are con- 
cerned, we hold by the attitude of the 
Reformer. Anything not attested by the 
Scriptures is an obstacle to understand- 
ing. We sincerely regret that in this 
Jubilee year the Church of Rome should, 
on at least three separate occasions, have 
shown a recession along the way of 
ecumenism.’’—E. P. §. 


Sees Moral Advance in UN Action 


New York (RNS) — John Foster 
Dulles said here that the United Na- 
tions resolution calling for united action 
for peace “reflects the thinking of our 
Christian people’? and marks ‘‘a great 
moral advance.” 

Mr. Dulles, a U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations, declared that under the 
resolution, military force made avail- 
able to resist aggression will be sub- 
jected to ‘‘the guiding judgment of the 
United Nations expressed either through 
the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly.’’ 


Force Subject to Law 


“For the first time,’’ he said, ‘‘there 
is a decision to subject force to law as 
represented by the judgment of the 
world community as to what is right. 
This is historic. It is made possible 
by the fact that there exists a world- 
wide judgment of what is right and 
wrong. 

“That judgment,”’ he added, ‘‘is pri- 
marily a reflection of religious beliefs. 
Were it not for that foundation, pro- 
vided ty the great religions, it would be 
impossible to build a structur2 of world 
order such as the United Nations is at- 
tempting to create.”’ 

Dr. Dulles addressed the final meet- 
ing of the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He long has been 
associated with the department and 
headed its Commission on a Just and 


Durable Peace, which sought to mobil- 
ize Christian opinion in favor of a 
world organization based on monal prin- 
ciples. 

He prefaced his address by saying 
that he now had a “more optimistic 
view than six months ago that peace is 
much more secure now than it was 
then.”’ There is “less likelihood of war 
now,” he said, due to the success of 
U. N. forces in Korea. 

Mr. Dulles said that many church 
people fail to appreciate the nature of 
the differences that divide the great 
powers, and the difficulty of making 
concessions that would resolve these 
differences. 


Room for Differences 


He pointed out that American efforts 
for peace are based on the conception 
of ‘fa durable and acceptable world 
order that is tolerable of differences,”’ 
while the Soviet Union is striving for a 
world order based on conformity to the 
Communist pattern. 

The tension existing in the world to- 
day, he added, is due to these two 
basic philosophies of world order. He 
said they cannot be resolved by talks 
between nations. 

“T’m afraid that the tensions will 
exist for some time,’’ he said, “until 
the Soviet Union learns that a policy of 
violence and coercion does not pay.’ 
The results of the conflict in Korea, he 
said, ‘‘may be the beginning of wisdom 
for them.” 








Theological Foundations of Christian Education 


@NOTE—In last week's installment, 
Dr. Sherrill had just said, ‘The stand- 
ards of value by which the workers in 
Christian education govern and judge 
their work are to be sought within the 
Christian stream, and not outside it.”’ 
This is his inangural address as a pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary, New York. 


This is easy enough to say; but if 
it is to be regarded as worthy of pur- 
suit, it will require the replowing of a 
whole continent of thought and work. 
For ever since the days of the Italian 
Renaissance the currents of humanism 
in education have been so powerful, and 
the achievements of humanism so im- 
pressive, as to place us under the con- 
stant pressure to couch our primary 
values in terms of philosophies which 
are, in some of their forms, thoroughly 
alien to such concepts as divine revela- 
tion, human sin, divine redemption, and 
the ecumenical church. These philoso- 
phies are made the more plausible be- 
cause they are to a certain degree based 
on an experimental knowledge of hu- 
man nature at many crucial points 
where theology on its human side had 
keen based on deductive reasoning and 
tad lacked experimental insight. 


There are certain great areas in 
Christian education where it is espe- 
cially important that the primary values 
that determine our work are to be 
sought within the Christian stream it- 
self. We mention such areas as the 
nature and interpretation of the Word 
of God; the nature and mission of the 
church; the nature of the human crea- 
ture: and the operation of divine grace 
within the Koinonia, or Christian fel- 
lowship. Time will not permit the dis- 
cussion of these four great areas here, 
for such work belongs to the classroom 
and the pulpit. Nevertheless [ venture 
to propose that by traveling over such a 
cvad with adequate theological founda- 
tions, we shall discover that we tran- 
scend the dilemma which has tortured 
us so long, namely, the supposed ne- 
cessity of choosing between ‘“‘transmis- 
sive education” and ‘‘creative educa- 
tion.”’ 

For. let it be observed, the church is 
concerned with a cross-section of hu- 
man experience, but not in the sense 
which Dewey, for example, might give 
to that term. For the church is not 
called upon to baptize us all into the 
spirit of ‘‘the scientific method” as the 
only true road to the apprehension of 
truth. With that method, of course, 
we have no quarrel. Quite on the con- 
trary, we shall welcome it as an ally, 
we shall draw heavily upon its findings, 
and we shall use it wherever it is 
needed. But we are not required to 
fall down and worship it as God, that 
is to say, as the only source of revela- 
tion. 

Instead, the church is a fellowship 
containing a full cross-section of the 
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experience of “the Divine-Human en- 
counter,’”’ in which persons of all ages 
share. And it is a fellowship in which 
something not of our own making con- 
fronts us as a given. Yet it is a fel- 
lowship in which something new is born 
of God, and in which also something 
new is made by man in the very mo- 
tions of responding to God and to one’s 
neighbor. 


There Must Be Cross-Fertilization 


And there is another implication. If 
our values are to be sought within and 
not outside of the Christian stream, 
then theology and Christian education 
must be in a relation which permits 
constant cross-fertilization between the- 
ology and Christian education. For 
theology without Christian education is 
still in a state of withdrawal, while 
Christian education without revelation 
and without a substantial structure of 
theological thought, is the making of 
bricks without straw. 

On the part of those working in 
Christian education this will mean that 
we cannot work in isolation from such 
fields as history, theology, philosophy, 
the Old and New Testaments, English 
Bible, and ethics. We need to draw 
constantly upon the deepest work and 
the ripest thought in all these fields. 

And we like to believe that from our 
side our studies in such areas as hu- 
man nature, human growth, human 
learning, human crisis and the recon- 
struction of human life have much to 
contribute to the other practical fields, 
to the total theological curriculum, and 
to the ecumenical church. 


A Corrective for Theology 


Indeed we shall go further than that. 
For we in modern Christian education 
have never achieved renown by our 
modesty. We shall then even say that 
we believe we can supply a corrective 
which is needed in theology. For we 
who work in Christian education are 
troubled by one assumption which 
seems to lurk in much theology. That 
assumption appears to be that the hu- 
man creature has no infancy, no child- 
hood, and no youth, but is born, shall 
we say, as a full grown Adam, an adult 
man or woman. To judge by much 
that is said, the ecumenical church con- 
tains no babes in arms, no one who 
cannot yet talk, no one but those wno 
can be approached by use of the abstract 
concepts of the theology of a mature 
mind. 

And the corrective which we should 
like to bring with us can be expressed 
in this fashion. We know that revela- 
tion has been adapted by God to hu- 
man capacity, and we believe that it 


ought so to be adapted in and by the 
church. For in being adapted it has 
not ceased to be revelation; it remains 
revelation still. 

We know from our work, too, that 
divine grace is adapted to the human 
stage of development; and that in being 
so adapted it still remains as truly as 
ever the work of the Spirit. 

Nowhere has this been expressed with 
more striking imagery than in a pas- 
sage from the ancient Jewish Midrash. 
There it was said that when God gave 
the Law on Mount Sinai his voice had 
reverberated through the whole world. 
It had divided itself and become seventy 
voices according to the seventy lan- 
guages which men spoke, so that every 
man might hear the Law in the tongue 
of his own nation. But this was not 
all; for the voice had communicated 
itself ‘‘to every Israelite with a force 
proportioned to his individual strength 
—the aged according to their strength, 
to the young according to their 
strength, to the children according 
to their strength, to the suckling 
babes according to their strength, 
even to pregnant women ac- 
cording to their strength.” . 

And if any thoughtful person should 
object that this passage is speaking of 
Law while we as Christians are under 
grace, we should reply that the princi- 
ple of adapting both revelation and 
grace is exactly the same with the Gos- 
pel as it was with the Torah. 


The Church 


If Christian education should move 
in some such directions as we have been 
attempting to describe, what would this 
mean in the churches themselves? Here 
again, so large a question can only be 
explored adequately in the theological 
schools, in the congregations, and in 
the homes. But it is possible to in- 
dicate in the briefest way certain major 
directions which are implied. 

In principle it will mean that in the 
ease of the individual person, just as 
in the case of the Christian education 
movement itself, we shall be seeking 
for a return from the part to the whole, 
that is, away from incompleteness, iso- 
lation, and even disintegration, toward 
wholeness. This wholeness is a possi- 
ble outcome of dynamic relationships. 
These two, wholeness and dynamic re- 
lationships, are the end and the means, 
respectively, of our work. The dynamic 
relationships themselves exist within a 
group; that is, they are social, or inter- 
personal. The group within which 
they exist is variously referred to in 
the New Testament as a fellowship, a 
family, a household, a brotherhood, a 
body, the Body of Christ, and so on; 
in short, the church. 

The dynamic relationships which are 
capable of taking the individual toward 
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wholeness are of at least three kinds. 

One of these is that of the individ- 
ual to the group, that is, to the con- 
gregation or to some part of it such as 
faruily, class, department, etc. Here 
the parts are to be kept related to the 
whole, of course, so that the parts of 
the congregation may not themselves 
go into isolation. But at a deeper level 
of experience, the meaning is that the 
individual is kept in relation to a group. 
Hence the individual, whether infant, 
child, youth, or adult, is drawn away 
from loneliness, isolation, incomplete- 
ness, self-centeredness, frustration, and 
the like; and is drawn toward whole- 
ness by the warm sense of belonging 
within a group of one’s fellows who 
are seeking a better country, a city 
with foundations which cannot be 
shaken. 


A Complete Christian Education 


The implications are many and far- 
reaching. Perhaps the principal one is 
this. The church is the only context 
in which a complete Christian educa- 
tion can be carried out. Apart from the 
church many things can be done which 
comprise some portion of Christian 
education and which are worthy to be 
striven for. But in that event we al- 
ways run the risk of tearing the Bible, 
theological concepts, character traits 
and habits, and religious experience out 
of their social context in the living 
Christian community, and leaving them 
as lifeless abstrations, isolated from 
the Christian society. But the church 
is not only a society; it is a unique 
society in which God, the Bible, man’s 
understanding of revelation, and the 
demands of reality upon human life 
confront us, or should confront us, in 
their wholeness, and call upon us for a 
whole response with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength. Here in the church, 
then, the deep which is God calls to 
the deep that is within man. 

A second relation of the individual 
is to God. Within the church God con- 
stantly confronts man, confronts him 
in endless ways but more particularly 
through the church itself, which is the 
Body of Christ; through the Word of 
God, which is the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and yet is also contained in a 
Book; through the sacraments, which 
are symbols of divine grace in present 
action; and during our corporate wor- 
ship, which is the act of men present- 
ing themselves before God in adoration, 
confession, thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion. Through such avenues of the 
senses God confronts man in the church 
at every stage of individual develop- 
ment and in every sort of personal con- 
dition, each according to his ‘‘strength” 
and personal need, from the suckling 
babe to the aged. And here within a 
web of dynamic relationships it is the 
Christian teacher’s high privilege to 
lead individuals of whatever age and 
condition to respond by establishing or 
deepening their own relationships to 
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God and to one’s fellowmen. 

A third relation of the individual is 
his relation to himself. Here the end 
to be sought is the inner wholeness of 
the self. It is reached by a movement 
away from such conditions as anxiety, 
self-deflation, self-inflation, self-display, 
self-punishment, over-sensitivity, over- 
aggressiveness, self- deception, and com- 
promise; and by a movement toward 
ridding the self of its inner discords, 
so that the self may attain to accep- 
tance not only by God but by the self 
as well. It is a movement of the self 
away from a state of civil war within 
the self, toward a state of inward se- 
renity because one is at peace with God 
and therefore can be at peace with him- 
self. 


Fundamentally: Relationships 


Now if the end to be sought here 
is the wholeness of the self, the means 
to that end are what we have been 
calling dynamic relationships. In other 
words, this inner wholeness cannot be 
attained by tugging at one’s own boot- 
straps, not even if he re-arranges those 
straps so as to get a stronger pull. In 
Biblical thought this is expressed in the 
idea that no man can save himself. In 
the laboratory of the deepest human ex- 
perience this insight is amply verified. 
It is relationships which make the man, 
or break the man, or re-make the man. 
The quality of the relationships within 
the Christian community, then, can 
truly be said to become a matter of life 
and death to the human soul. 

Human resources to aid us in the 
creation and the re-creation of rela- 
tionships are to be drawn from many 
quarters, notably from theology, Chris- 
tian education, psychiatry and mental 
hygiene, and the art of personal coun- 
seling. It is imperative that such re- 
sources be marshalled and pooled for 
the sake of wholeness of the human 
self. There can be no legitimate jeal- 
ousies between these _ specializations 
when the wholeness of man is at stake. 
But in the process of drawing together 
the line of demarcation between what 
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we call teaching and what we call coun- 
seling will grow indistinguishably thin. 
And of all this, I am persuaded, the 
new Christian education must take full 
account. 

It Is God’s Goal 

But our human striving toward this 
end of wholeness is not the last word 
that is to be said on the matter. To 
speak still in human terms, God him- 
self is seeking this very wholeness for 
man, and has been so seeking since 
before the mountains were brought 
forth or ever he had formed the earth 
and the _ world. For wholeness is 
“‘wholth,”’ health of the entire self, body 
and soul. In Biblical speech it is often 
called, simply, ‘‘salvation.”” Wholeness 
in man is the human counterpart of 
what is called ‘‘holiness’’ in God. And 
so in the end of the story that which 
God has willed for man is what man 
under God is seeking in the church. 
Christian education, under God, is a 
human means to that divine end. 

* * * 

And now, Mr. President, in acknowl- 
edgement of my induction into the 
Skinner McAlpin Chair of Practical 
Theology, where [I shall seek to be a 
teacher in the field of Christian edu- 
cation, may I say a final word in a 
personal vein. [I take no small satis- 
faction in remembering the two terms 
of the designation “Practical Theology.” 
And I am vividly aware that I am but 
one member within a larger group of 
those who seek to learn and teach. 
What is to be done must be done by 
many. But to such ends as [I have 
sought to sketch, I commit mygelf, I 
believe, with my whole heart, aware 
that each of us is in a goodly fellow- 
ship here, and part of a still greater 
fellowship whom no man can number, 
in the center of which stands “one like 
unto a Son of Man.” 

In the presence of such a One it is 
fitting now to say no more of what we 
think, but rather to ask, “What wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 


We Teach 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of Wisdom.” 





There are many theories concerning 
the process of learning. There are many 
old and new methods for stimulating 
learning, for adding to one’s ability to 
retain learning. All of these things de- 
pend on there being a starting point for 


learning. 
That starting point is BELIEF IN 
GOD. Until you have a sincere and pro- 


found awe for God, a deep respect for 
God, a desire to co-operate with the will 
of God, until you have these feelings you 
are incapable of learning. Recognition 
of the overall power and sovereignty of 
Almighty God is essential to learning. 
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EDITORIAL 


This Is High Strategy 


Episcopalians took a notable step re- 
cently through an action of their Na- 
tional Council. They were confronted 
with the fact that conditions in the Far 
East, especially in China, make it im- 
possible to use any considerable part 
of their capital funds designated for 
that area in their Reconstruction and 
Advance Fund. Their presiding bishop, 
Henry Knox Sherrill, told of emergency 
needs, not for gifts, but for loans on 
the Pacific Coast, to care for tremendous 
influxes of population, offering oppor- 
tunities to open 16 new missions im- 
mediately. He predicted that there can 
be 50 new parishes in this area within a 
few years. 

In view of these facts, the Council 
adopted a measure, upon Bishop Sher- 
rill’s recommendation, which will make 
available $1,500,000 of the $1,661,736 
in the Reconstruction and Advance 
Fund to be loaned, without interest, to 
dioceses or districts 
(paraphrased): 





missionary 
these conditions: 


upok 


1. The loan shall be used solely for 
capital expenditures to facilitate church 
work in new and rapidly expanding 
areas. 

2. Application for such loan shall be 
made by the responsible persons. 

3. Approval must be given by the na- 
tional officers of the home missions 
headquarters. 

4. Such loans shall be made for a 
period of ten years, with one-tenth of 
the principal repaid to the National 
Council yearly and thereupon restored 
to the Reconstruction and Advance 
Fund. 


We cannot tell from the annual re- 
ports just what sums realized from our 
Program of Progress and other World 
Missions funds are being held for some 
future possible use in the Orient, but 
we suspect that the same conditions 
which Episcopalians find are being con-~ 
fronted by our leaders. 

It would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom to investigate the possibility of 
some such program across our church 
in view of urgent capital needs in many 
of our rapidly growing areas. Our Gen- 
eral Council would seem to be the 
proper agency to study such a matter 
and to make suitable recommendations. 


Hebrew and the Seminary Course 


The Moderator of last Assembly ap- 
pointed a very competent ad interim 
committee to study the requirement 
that students preparing for the min- 
istry shall be compelled to study He- 
brew for the traditional two years. This 
committee has now sent to all the min- 
isters of the church a questionnaire, 
seeking their answers to these ques- 
tions: 


1. Do you agree with the historical 
emphasis in our church that the prepa- 
ration for the interpretation and procla- 
mation of the Scripture is basic in the 
education for the ministry? 

2. If so, should the teaching of the 
original languages of Scripture be re- 
quired as a means of reaching this end? 

2”. Tid you study Hebrew in school? 

4. To you consider that the benefits 
derived from your course in Hebrew 
ivstify the time spent? 

5. Does your present knowledge of 
Hebrew help you in using the critical 
commentaries or other aids? 


The replies to this questionnaire, if 
frankly widely answered, 
should indicate how most ministers have 
felt about this vexing problem for a 
long time. It is to be regretted that 
one additional question was not asked 
them (even though it is implied in No. 
4 above): 

Q. Do you think that the time spent 
on Hebrew could have been spent in 
some better way? 


given and 


Before seminary curricula became so 
crowded and many important courses 
were being offered students, the prob- 
lem was not so acute, but now, within 
the three-year period, men become in- 
compelled to 
employ the largest amounts of time on 


creasingly restive when 


a subject which they later wil) freely 
admit is seldom if ever used. 

How much better it would be to spend 
this large amount of time in, let us say, 
English Bible, or other important areas 
of Bible study or in still other vita) 
subjects which will be of lasting benefit 
throughout a man’s entire ministry. 

We are well acquainted with the 
usual arguments which are advanced in 
favor of the required study of Hebrew, 
but the results do not seem to us to 
justify the extravagant expenditure of 
time which earnest students so greatly 
need. 

We hope that ministers will give the 
committee their prompt and frank an- 
swers to this questionnaire; then we hope 
the committee will lead us to a cour- 
ageous stand which will encourage and 
enable men to equip themselves in the 
best possible manner for a vital minis- 
try. 


World Missions and Christian Unity 


An encouraging sign of the increas- 
ing determination of leaders of our 
church to bring us into the great stream 
of ecumenical life has come recently 
from a publication sent out all over 
our Assembly by order of the Board of 
World Missiois. “Christian World 
Facts’? is a ‘‘digest’’ type of publica- 
tion mailed annually for the last few 
years by our Board and commended by 
the Board to our ministers to be used 
as sermonic material. 

The lead article in the 1951 edition 
is called ‘‘The Missionary Obligation of 
the Church’ and was prepared by 
Charles W. Ranson, General Secretary 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. This excellent article discusses 
various phases of the missionary obliga- 
tion and concludes with a demand for 
a rapidly increasing unity among Chris- 
tians. The climactic paragraph is on 
“an imperative to unity’ and is as fol- 
lows: 

ia .there is an imperative to unity 
in the present world situation. If the 
world is deeply divided, it needs to hear 
what the church has to say. But the 
church must iearn to say it in its own 
life. Reeall the high priestly prayer— 
‘for them also—that they may be one— 
that the world may believe.’’ 

In the Lord’s thought, the mission- 
ary vocation of the church was linked 
up with Christian unity. On the night 
that he was betrayed, our Lord with 
luminous prevision saw in the fellow- 
ship of his followers down through the 
ages the answer to the lost unity of 
mankind. It was in the light of that 
vision that he prayed that they might 
be one. The contemporary relevance 
of that familiar word is inescapable. 

An open door is before us. There 
are many adversaries. We have a pro- 
found conviction that if the church is 
faithful to its missionary obligation in 
this crucial moment, we may be spared 
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a descent into a new dark age and may 
begin to get our feet on the path that 
leads to human unity. 

While this appeal is based on a fa- 
miliar and inescapable argument, it is 


of such quality that it seems profitable 
to quote it. We are grateful to the 
leaders of our World Mission movement 
for having broadcast it to our church 
—wW. C. Jr. 





ALERT AND RELAXED 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Rest in the Lord.’’—Psalm 37:7. 
“Be watchful.’’—Revelation 3:2. 


HE WAY to drive is the way to 


live. There are two kinds of poor 
drivers. We do not mean bad 
drivers. A drunken driver is a bad 


driver; so is a road-hog or a speeder. 
Such drivers don’t even mean well. A 
poor driver may meanwell, but he 
drives badly all the same. 

One man is relaxed but not alert. 
He drives with one hand, his eye wan- 
ders at the flutter of a skirt, he can’t 
be bothered with details of speed limits, 
boulevard stops or warning signs. He 
trusts everybody, he has every confi- 
dence that the State would not license 
drivers who are not fully competent, 
he does not expect any driver he meets 
to be careless in the least. He really 
enjoys driving, even if his passengers 
do not. But the driver who is only 
relaxed and not alert is a poor acci- 
dent risk. The chances are that he 
will be hit by a truck, some day, while 
thinking happily of something else. 

Another kind of poor driver is the 
man who is alert but not relaxed. He 
is keenly aware of all the signs. The 
words ‘School — 15 MPH” throw him 
into a dither, even in the dead of sum- 


mer vacation. He glues his eyes to 
the road ahead, he scarcely dares to 
look into the rear-view mirror, his 


muscles are tense, he grips the wheel 
in both hands. He worries about the 
traffic, he fears every other car he meets 
may be driven by someone who should 
licensed in the first 
place. The least unusual noise about 
the car arouses his suspicions. He 
points out to his passengers the sites 
of all local wrecks along the highway. 
He does not enjoy driving, and neither 
do his passengers. They ‘“‘give him A 
for effort,’’ but his fears and his tense- 
ness are contagious. If he survives, 
as he himself seems to doubt, he will 
still die an early death, from high blood 
pressure. 


never have been 


and relaxed at the same time. 

(Not by turns!) It is a pleasure 
to ride with him. He sees everything 
that a driver should see and is quick 
to react to emergencies; he always 
knows where he is, but he is not tense. 
The various close calls that any driver 


T HE GOOD DRIVER is both alert 
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will have in heavy truffic will not push 
up either his blood pressure or his tem- 
perature. He drives without tiring. He 
does not assume that all drivers are 
good, or that none are good; he keeps 
an almost unconscious eye out for the 
little signs of any irregularity, he can 
spot a poor or dangerous driver two 
blocks away. He drives at ease, but 
with care and skill. He will be driv- 
ing at 80 (years, not miles), past the 
early graves of the other two men. 

So it is with life. Relaxed living is 
not necessarily good living; it may be 
only loose living. There are men who 
drive through life, as it were, relaxed 
but never alert. They never pay at- 
tention to warning signs, they trust 
everyone including rascals, they are 
never prepared for the worst, they as- 
sume that accidents cannot happen, 
they have an easily wandering eye. On 
the other hand, alert living is not nec- 
essarily good living either. The alert 
man is prepared for the worst, right 
enough; he expects the worst any 
minute. He is exceedingly careful about 
rules; he worries about himself, his 
duties and the road of life itself. His 
conscience always seems to be too tight. 


HE BEST LIVING is both alert and 
relaxed. One is aware of life’s 
dangers but not anxious about 

them. There is no tension, yet there 
is a sense of responsibility without fear. 
Such a person does not frighten others 
by his carelessness nor scare them with 
his fears. 

In the Christian life, the life of faith, 
also the best travelers are both alert 
and relaxed. ‘Rest in the Lord” is 
good doctrine; so is ‘Be watchful.’ 
But neither is good all by itself. There 
is a resting,in the Lord which is pure 
foolishness. One can be so confident 
that God will do all things well that 
one makes no effort to do anything well 
oneself. One can be so certain of an 
over-ruling Providence that one echoes 
Pope: ‘‘Whatever is, is right.’’ On the 
other hand one can be watchful to the 
point of a nervous breakdown. One 
can be so fearful of temptation that 
one never drives a road where one is 
likely to be. One can be so aware of 
one’s responsibility before God as to 
lose all real faith. One can take life 
so seriously that one loses the pleasure 
of living. 

The best Christian life is one in which 
a strong sense of personal responsibil- 
ity blends with a serene confidence in 
yod. Such a Christian neither assumes 
that all other travelers on life’s road 
are competent and good, nor that he is 
the only one who really knows what 
he is doing. He is aware of life’s dan- 
gers, yet not frightened by them. Such 
persons are an encouragement to all 
their friends. They are not so rare as 
one might think. Indeed, that there 
are so many of them makes life’s 
crowded highway not an altogether 
frightening experience. 





Protestantism 


@ An incisive statement of the 
positive elements in Christianity as 
they live in the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Not an anti-Roman-Catholic 
book, and not a defense of Protes- 
tantism as such, but rather an 
answer to the basic question: What 
is the essence of the Christian 
faith? By the author of A COM- 
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Fire Upon 
the Earth 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 27 }) 





@ An absorbing account of nine- 
teen centuries of turbulent church 
history, which older young people 
and adults will enjoy. The colorful, 
courageous characters who played 
important roles in the growth of 
the Christian Church are vividly 
described. Illustrated in black and 
white by John Lear. By the author 
of THE KING NOBODY WANTED. 
$2.00 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Assembly Asked to 
Change Present Rule 





Synod of Tennessee 


The 1951 General Assembly will be 
asked to amend the Book of Church 
Order so as to permit a synod to be made 
up of only two presbyteries instead of 
three as at present. 

In its recent meeting in Columbia, 
Tenn., the Synod of Tennessee took this 
action in place of changing the bound- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
clal courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer Scnooi. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








aries of its present presbyteries which 
had been proposed by a special commit- 
tee on realigning the present constit- 
uencies. It was felt by the synod that 
the numerical strength of two of the 
presbyteries is sufficient for only one 
presbytery. 

Educational institutions of the synod 
gained much larger appropriations than 
heretofore. These include Southwestern 
at Memphis, Louisville Seminary and 
the Monroe Harding Children’s Home in 
Nashville. Southwestern is to get a $10,- 
000 increase, with $5,000 of this ear- 
marked for scholarships for Presbyterian 
students from Nashville and Columbia 
Presbyteries. This is designed to offset 
the difference in tuition charged by 
heavily endowed secular schools and the 
church-supported colleges. 

Synod ratified the actions of its 
commission on re-organization. Most 
notable feature of the revision is the 
interlocking committee personnel be- 
tween synod’s committees and those of 
presbyteries. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, B. R. Lacy, 
told the synod that the Presbyterian 
Church is uniquely geared by its theo- 








institutions. 
from 27 foreign countries. 


Applications for scholars 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


The Agnes Scott faculty represent degrees from more than 50 leading 
Students have come from all the states of the Union and 
It has a friendly and democratic atmosphere. 
All offices are open to all students by try-outs. 


J. R. McCain, President 


hips should be filed early. 
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‘“‘EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 


’” 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


T FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 


—Woodrow Wilson. 








credited 


Maryville 


sociation 


College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 


sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, 


mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Ac- 
by Association of American Univer- 


American Medical As- 


, ete. Charges average $265 per se 


Maryville, Tennessee 








1819 





tion. 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUC 





THERE IS PRESTIGE IN A CENTRE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 


campuses. 


DEGREE 


Coordinate education. Two beautiful 
Joint classes. Presbyterian affilia- 


Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Walter A. Groves, President 





KY, Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 
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logical concept and its governmental or- 
ganization to teach freedom to the world 
and to preserve the love of freedom and 
self-government in the world. 
JOS. B. LEDFORD. 
Nashville. 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Union Being Studied 


Synod of Oklahoma 


An action was taken at the recent 
meeting of the Synod of Oklahoma look- 
ing toward the union of the Synods of 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. This was done 
in response to an inquiry from the Synod 
of Arkansas suggesting a study of a pos- 
sible union of the two. The Oklahoma 
committee appointed to join in this dis- 
cussion consists of Howard Tumilty, 
Oklahoma City elder, Oscar Gardner and 
Frank M. Taylor. Additional signifi- 
cance attaches to this action in view of 
a like action which has been taken by 
the Presbyterian USA Synods of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 


Seek to Unite Programs 


Another action looking toward greater 
unity with USA Presbyterians in Okla- 
homa resulted from a recommendation 
of the Comity Committee which the 
synod adopted. Under this recommen- 
dation representatives will work with 
USA members “‘to try to work out some 
way whereby we may still preserve our 
loyalty and support for the causes and 
agencies of our own respective churches 
and yet so cooperate in matters of young 
people’s rallies, conferences and camps, 
men’s and women’s regional gatherings, 
coincidental meetings of presbyteries 
and synods, wherever possible, that we 
may the better have the fellowship, en- 
couragement and strength of coopera- 
tion and working and meeting together, 
and our local churches in both synods 
will feel the friendship of nearer neigh- 
bors in the Presbyterian faith.’’ 

Synod named J. Allen Anderson, 
chairman, R. M. Firebaugh, and E. F. 
Camp as the committee to lead in these 
discussions. The synod itself voted to 
hold its 1951 meeting in Oklahoma City 
at the same time as the USA meeting, 
sharing inspirational programs. 


12,000 at Celebration 


Highlight of the October meeting was 
the celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age, with the synod meeting in the Good- 
land church on the orphanage campus. 
State police estimated that 12,000 per- 
sons witnessed the pageant, “‘The Legend 
of the Big Tree,’’ presented by a cast of 
400 on a 150-foot stage. Geller Pro- 
ductions of Hollywood was engaged to 
stage the 15-scene pageant which was 
presented free-of-charge to the public. 
The natural amphitheatre on the school’s 
campus afforded an ideal setting for the 
impressive spectacie. 

Richard A. Harrison was suceeeded as 
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moderator by Elder Frank P. Semple of 
the Central church, Oklahoma City. The 
new stated clerk is Elder P. E. Fitzgeral 
of Hugo. 

The General Assembly was overtured 
to reconsider its June meeting date in 
view of conflicts with summer camps and 
conferences for young people. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College at 
Durant was granted permission to be 
come co educational, if details can be 
worked out. 

J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 

Mangum. 


New N. C. Home to Get 
$16,000 Furnishings 


North Carolina News Letter 


The William Black Home at Montreat 
(formerly called the North Carolina 
Home) is almost completed. Building 
costs were about $75,000. The Women 
of the Synod have agreed to furnish the 
home from kitchen to attic at an addi- 
tional cost of $16,000. Much of the 
credit for arousing interest in this pro- 
ject and carrying it through goes to E. 
E. Gillespie of Greensboro, who has said 
that the home is expected to be ready 
for occupancy for the first conference in 
1951. It will care for groups of 60 peo- 
ple, providing both meals and lodging. 


Presbytery Meeting Reported; 
Mecklenburg Joins in Census 

Mecklenburg Presbytery, at its recent 
meeting, voted to join with the churches 
of other denominations in taking a re- 
ligious census of that territory. Pres- 
bytery heard that the entire indebted- 
ness on Camp Hermon, the presbytery’s 
conference center, has been paid. About 
$75,000 has been spent on this enter- 
prise. A committee is planning some 
permanent recognition of the services of 
J. Walton Stewart, Charlotte pastor who 
recently moved to Natchez, Miss., for his 
leadership in the development of the 
camp. Howatt E. Mallinson, recent 
Union Seminary graduate, was examined 
for licensure and a commission was ap- 
pointed to ordain him and install him 
as pastor at the Cameronian and Park 
Avenue churches near Rockingham. The 
presbytery received R. L. Combs, a 
Davidson College student, under its 
care, then, acting on the request of 
Crawford White, a student at Bob Jones 
University, a majority of the presbytery 
voted, after lengthy discussion of the 
problems involved, to reccive him also. 
Former records were broken, it was re- 
ported, when 95 vacation church schools 
last summer enrolled 10,000 children in 
the presbytery. 


Slum Clearance Program Makes 
Good Gains in Charlotte 

The slum clearance program under- 
way in Charlotte has already resulted in 
the elimination of 98% of the city’s out- 
side toilets. Through October 1, it was 
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GOODWILL FESTIVAL—Dwyn M. Mounger (center), pastor of the 
Carthage, Miss., Presbyterian church, clasps hands with representatives of 
Indian and Negro races in a symbol of brotherhood during the annual Tri- 
Racial Goodwill Festival at the Carthage Athletic field. With him are 
Emmet York, chairman of the Choctaw Tribal Council (left) and C. R. 
Murphy, superintendent of Harmony Vocational School in Leake County. 


Mr. Mounger originated the festival three years ago. 


Some 3,000 persons 


participated in the festival during which three citations were awarded Mis- 
sissippians for their contributions to better race relations—RNS Photo. 





reported that 4,905 dwellings have been 
brought up to standard through the in- 
stallation of running water, toilets, sinks 
and screens. In most instances bathing 
facilities have been added, although this 
requirement does not become officially 
effective until the fall of 1951. 


Ministers Vote Down Diluted 
Moral Instruction Program 

Members of the Mecklenburg-Char 
lotte Ministers Association ‘‘took the 
obvious course” in voting down a pro- 
posal for a ‘‘non-sectarian moral instruc- 
tion program’’ in the city schools. At 
least, this was the opinion of a Charlotte 
News editorial after the action was 
taken. A request had been made that 
such a course be instituted in place of 
the elective Bible courses which are now 
offered in the schools. Proponent of the 
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idea was J. G. Spillman, treasurer of the 
Way, Truth and Life Book Group and 
distributor of books on Bible topics. 
Mr. Spillman is a member of the Calvary 
Independent Presbyterian Church which 
recently separated itself from the” Bible 
Presbyterian Church which had formerly 
separated itself from the Tenth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (US) in Charlotte. 
The editorial referred to the feeling of 
the ministers that such an action would 
weaken separation of church and state 
and it said, ‘‘The church cannot use the 
instruments of the state to further its 
work without opening the way for the 
state to bend the church to its will.” 
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For later years, a good income 


... from today’s gift to Missions 


Yes, you can make a gift to Foreign Missions and at 
the same time make a good investment for yourself 
.... through an Annuity Gift contract with our Board 
of World Missions. 


On whatever sum you wish to give to Foreign Mis- 
sions, our Board will make a contract to pay you, or 
whomever you designate, a fixed semi-annual in- 
come for life, starting on any date you specify. 


The rate of income depends upon the age of the 
annuitant at the time the payments are to start. In 
general, it compares favorably with other high- 
grade investments. There are also certain income 
tax features which are beneficial to the donor. 


We will be glad to explain our Annuity Gift Plan in detail and 
to answer any questions you may wish to ask. For full informa- 
tion, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. 5. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Discourage Funerals and 
Weddings on Sunday 

Ministers in Goldsboro and Wayne 
County have gone on record as disap- 
proving Sunday marriages and funerals 
and asking the public to refrain from 
using the Sabbath for such purposes. 
(RNS) 


State Council Holds 
Meeting in Salisbury 

Those who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the N. C. Council of Churches in 
Salisbury heard that there are 2,500,000 
migrants in the U. S. A., traveling north 
and south, and that 10,000 of them are 
in North Carolina, following the harvest- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. The Home 
Mission Council of North America in- 
tegrates the ministry to these people. 
The N. C. Council also heard that there 
are now S80 teachers of the Bible in 147 
public schools with an enrollment of 28,- 
025. The Council changed its fiscal year 
to conform to the calendar year, with its 
next meeting scheduled for Jan. 17. 
Clyde A. Milner is president and Frances 
Query is director. The Council of 
Church Women met at the same time, 
receiving reports and making plans. 


Women’s Group Hears of 
Widespread Evangelism Gains 


Presbyterian women of the synod held 
their annual meeting at the Caldwell 
Memorial Church in Charlotte. The 
president, Mrs. Julian B. Hutaff reported 
496 local organizations with 43,577 
members. Wilson was chosen for next 
year’s meeting. C. Grier Davis, Ashe- 
ville pastor, addressed the meeting on 
evangelism, pointing to evidence that 
“evangelism is not dead’’: the crowds at 
the Billy Graham meetings, Federal 
Council leadership with the many evan- 
gelism directors—visitation evangelism, 
preaching missions in cities and univer- 
sity centers and so on. 


CHAS. E. S. KRAEMER. 
Charlotte. 


Presbytery Votes 34-28 Against 


Re-Opening ICU Consideration 


Montgomery Presbytery, at its fall 
meeting, overtured the General Assem- 
bly to maintain the status quo on the 
subject of the International Christian 
University to be established in Japan. 

By a vote of 34 to 28 it asked the As- 
sembly not to re-open the matter as had 
been asked by the Synod of Virginia. 

Administrative or financial responsi- 
bility, the presbytery said, has been con- 
sidered by the missionaries in Japan, by 
“our beloved and capable executive 
secretary of World Missions,’ by the 
Board of World Missions, by the stand- 
ing committee of the Assembly and by 
the Assembly itself. Each of these 
groups, it said, ‘‘including the leader of 
our foreign mission work, and the high- 
est court of our church, agree that our 
church should not assume administrative 
nor financial responsibility” for this pro- 
ject. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Stewardship of Money 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 26, 1950 


II Corinthians 9:6-8; Philippians 4:10-18. 


“Church people sometimes say, ‘I 
wish my pastor would preach the gospel 
and stop talking about money.’ But 
it is impossible to preach the gospel,” 
writes Clovis G. Chappell in his Ser- 
on New ‘Testament Characters 
(George H. Doran Co.), ‘‘and stop talk- 
ing about money. Christ had more to 
say about money than he had to say 
about repentance, as vital as that sub- 
ject is. He had more to say about 
money than he had to say about the 
new birth. He had more to say about 
money that he had to say about heaven. 
He had more to say about money than 
he had to say about hell. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to preach the Gospel and 
not deal with this vital subject of 
money.” 

Dr. Chappell proceeds to suggest that 
Christ is interested in money ‘because 
money is power. Money is pent up 
force. It can be used for the defeat- 
ing of the ends of justice. It can be 
used for the wrecking of character. It 
can be used for the retarding of the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. It 
can also be used for the promotion of 
the Kingdom. It can be used for the 
purifying of society and for the rebuild- 
ing of shattered and broken lives.” 

In addition, ‘“‘what we do with our 
money is an index to our characters. 
The man invests largely in the 
pursuit of pleasure is a pleasure seeker. 
The man who invests largely in books 
is a lover of literature. The man who 
invests largely in the Church of Jesus 
Christ is quite likely to be a Chris- 
tian. Of course, a man may give and 
give liberally and yet not be a saint. 
But it is utterly impossible to be a saint 
and be niggardly and stingy in our giv- 


mons 


who 


ing. What a man does with his money 
is a good indication of what he is.” 

It follows that we cannot grow in 
the Christian life (which is our theme 
for the quarter) unless we have the 
right attitude toward money. The pas- 
sages chosen for our study emphasizes 
two contrasting duties: 


I. To Give 


In the eighth and ninth chapters of 
II Corinthians Paul is pleading that the 
church in Corinth may give bountifully 
to a benevolent project dear to the 
apostle’s heart —the relief of the dis- 
tressed Christian community in Jeru- 
salem, 

In 8:1-13 he stresses certain motives 
for their giving. First, the good ex- 
ample of the Macedonian churches 
(1-6). They had given cheerfully (2), 
liberally (3), sacrificially and (4), best 
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of all, they had first given themselves 
to the Lord. They had given in such 
fine spirit (Paul can only explain it asa 
result of God’s grace in their hearts) 
that the church in Corinth (and all other 
churches) will do well to emulate them. 

Second, their own need of a com- 
pletely rounded Christian character 
(8:7-9). Paul appeals to all that the 
Corinthians had in them of good. It 
would be unworthy of them, who have 
such good standing in other things, to 
fall short in this. Liberality, Paul sug- 
gests, is one of the necessary Chris- 
tian graces. Not only is this true, but 
it is necessary to prove the sincerity 
of their love. The love which they 
claim to have for their fellow Chris- 
tians is not sincere unless it manifests 
itself in some substantial way. 

Third, the example of Christ (8:9). 
Paul brings in here the supreme motive 
for Christian liberality, the example of 
Christ, the debt which we owe to him. 
Jesus himself has told us in unfor- 
gettable words that we minister to him 
as we minister to the needs of our fel- 
lowmen (Mt. 25:40, 45). 

Fourth, their own self-respect (8:10- 
15). Paul reminds the Corinthian 
Christians that their own self-respect 
requires them to complete the charitable 
work which they had undertaken. In 
the rest of the paragraph he meets two 
objections, evidently raised by some 
members of the congregation. The 
first objection was that the people were 
not able to give. Paul replies in vs. 12 
that it is readiness to give, in other 
words, the spirit, that counts. A man 
is not expected to give more than he 
can afford, but only in proportion to 
what he has. The second objection was 
that charity should begin at home, 
Paul replies that they have misunder- 
stood the matter. They are not to zo 
without that others may have abun- 
dance. It is a matter of 
brotherhood; those who have more than 
is necessary should share with 
who have less than is sufficient. 

In 8:16-24 Paul describes the method 
which he is following in his administra- 
tion of the funds entrusted to him, and 
with this we are not concerned at the 
present moment. 

In 9:1-5 he emphasizes the need for 
promptness in meeting the obligation 
which they have assumed; and that, 
we may add, is still a virtue. 

In his closing passage (9:6-15) he 
pleads again that the Corinthian Chris- 
tians may give liberally to the benevo- 
lent enterprise which he is promoting, 
and for two reasons: 


Christian 


those 


(1) The giver will be blessed in pro- 
portion to his generosity (9:6-11). First 
of all, says Paul, he will be blessed 
spiritually in accordance with the law 
of the harvest: ‘‘He who sows spar- 
ingly will also reap sparingly, and he 
who sows bountifully will also reap 
bountifully.”’ The harvest is reaped 
through life, but finally in the great 
day of judgment. In a sense then 
charity is a wise investment. It is not 
the highest motive which Paul appeals 
to in this connection, yet we need not 
blink the fact that the universe pays 
rich returns to the man who invests in 
spiritual good. If a man is to sow in 
this manner, Paul continues, he should 
give as he had purposed in his heart, 
that is, as he has deliberately chosen 
in advance to do. It should not be im- 
pulsive, or spasmodic merely because 
his emotions have been suddenly stirred. 

He should think it over and decide 
deliberately what he thinks he ought 
to give. He should not give grudgingly 
or of necessity, because he is forced 
by public opinion. Such giving does 
not have much value, for God loves a 
cheerful giver. 

Secondly, Paul seems to suggest that 
there will be certain material returns 
(vs. 8). He does not promise that if 
we give, say a tenth, God will bless us 
with prosperity; that is not certainly 
the case. He does say that if we give 
liberally according to our means we 
shall find that we still have sufficient 
for our own wants. But note that 
sufficiency is an elastic word and Goad 
can give it in two ways: first, by 
bringing up our possessions to the level 
of our desires; and, second, by bring- 
ing our desires down to the level of 
our possessions. This is not to play 
with words. A man who gives to others 
learns to need less for himself. And 
it is better to have contentment, with 
little, than riches, without contentment. 
And not only does Paul say that those 
who give will have sufficient for them- 
selves, but that they will have some- 
thing over and above that they may 
continue to give to others. To put it in 
a word, generosity does not necessarily 
pay great material dividends, but it is 
not ruinous even in a material sense, 
and its spiritual fruits are not to be 
measured. He who scatters abroad and 
gives to the poor, his righteousness 
abides forever (9:10). 

(2) The recipient will be blessed for 
the good of the church and the glory 
of God (9:12-15). Paul is speaking 
specifically of the effects which this par- 
ticular charity will have on the mother 
church in Jerusalem. If he were writ- 
ing today he would undoubtedly speak 
of the need on the foreign fields, in 
the home fields, of the need for re- 
ligious education. The benevolent pro- 
gram of the church has expanded im- 
measurably since those early days, but 
money given in the name of Christ still 
brings a blessing to those who give and 
those who receive. 
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ll. To Be Content 


In Philippians 4:10-18 Paul writes 
very gracefully to thank the Philippian 
Christians for a gift which they had 
sent him in his Roman prison. We are 
interested in it, however, most of all 
because it points us to a lesson which 
Paul had learned, and which many of 
us, most of us, no doubt, still need to 
learn: which some, indeed, think it 
is impossible to learn. If any of us 
who read belong to this number we 
ought to recall the experience of Paul, 
that all the things he had once counted 
gain, he had been forced to count as 
loss for Christ’s sake. In II Corin- 
thians 11:23-29 he recounts some of 
the things which he had suffered up 
to that time for Christ. It is only a 
partial catalogue. ‘‘He had been humili- 
ated by having his very commission to 
preach called in question. He had 
been derided by those whom he sought 
to enlighten. He knew what it was to 
suffer the shame of rejection. He had 
known the joy and appreciation of love, 
but he knew also its underside of 
suffering and pain. In his own words 
he had abounded and he had been 
abased.”’” There were times when it 
hurt him, cut him to the quick; when 
he felt that it was more than he could 
stand. But now at last he had reached 
the stage of victorious living: “I have 
learned in whatever state I am, to be 
content.”’ The word “content” does 
not do full justice to Paul’s adjective. 
The Stoics used it to describe the man 
who circum- 
stances, the man who was able to rise 
above his Paul's selt- 
sufficiency, as we shall see, had an en- 
tirely different basis. 

Paul’s statement does not mean that 
with all things 
with a theory 


was self-sufficient in all 


circumstances. 


he had become content 
as they were, a fatalist 
of God and the universe in which there 
is no place for improvement or reform. 
There are times and emergencies when 
contentment is not a virtue but a vice. 
There are conditions of life in which if 
he is living in 
spirit of 


ever a@ man is content 


open violation of the Jesus. 


There is a divine discontent which in 
certain circumstances must lead men to 
stern decisions and to strenuous action. 
For instance, ‘“‘when God's law is flouted 
in publie life, when, instead of a spirit 
of brotherhood, complete 
strength 


selfishness 


reigns, when exploits weak- 


ness and wealth exploits labor; when 


profitable evil maintains itself in power 
by encouraging the weakest and most 


pathetic passions of men and women. 
Paul is not speaking of occasions of 
this sort, but of those unavoidable 
situations in which we ourselves are 
led.’’ 


“I know how to be abased, and ] 
know how to abound,” says Paul. The 
repetition of the “I know’? emphasizes 
Paul’s conviction that he knows the 
secret of one as well as another. Most 
people believe that it is easier to en- 
dure good fortune without being spoiled 
than it is to endure adversity. But 
that is highly debatable. According to 
Thomas Carlyle, ‘“‘For one man who can 
stand prosperity, there are a hundred 
that will stand adversity.’’ Paul says, 
“Privations can do me no harm, and I 
am equally immune from harm when 
fortune smiles.’’ 


Paul does not claim that poverty is 
desirable; he does not say that ma- 
terial blessings are of no account. He 
does say, “I have learned the secret 
which helps me to live to the glory of 
God, despite my poverty. I have dis- 
covered that happiness does not depend 
on the thickness of my wallet.’ 


There is perhaps nothing harder in 
life than to live affluently, to manage 
wealth of possession, ability, health, 
friendship or opportunity without mis- 
managing oneself. Paul is no ascetic, 
He did not say that the only thing to do 
with wealth is to give it away, or that 
it is wrong to acquire wealth. That 
might be a sheer evasion of personal 
responsibility. What he does say is, I 
have learned the secret that enables me 
to keep my head and my feet when 
the hard conditions of life relax and 
the hot sun of prosperity shines. ‘In 
any and all circumstances [ have learned 
the secret of facing plenty and hunger, 
abundance and want. I can do all 
things in him who strengthens me.” 


Here is the ultimate secret of Paul’s 
victory over the world. ‘I can do all 
things. .”’ Paul’s terms are com- 
prehensive enough to include the whole 
of life. There is no conceivable con- 
dition of life that he cannot face; no 
fortune or misfortune that he cannot 
As a matter of fact, his state- 
ment is broader still; for in the Greek 
the verb ‘‘do’”’ is not found. Paul says, 
“T can all things.”’” “I can do all things, 
I can bear all things, I can achieve all 
things, I can triumph over all things.” 


stand. 


“It is not a boast, but a confession,”’ 
Daniel Russell points out in Meditations 
for Men (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press), 
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“‘Paul’s humble acknowledgement of his 
reliance upon a strength greater than 
his own. He has learned to tap the 
invisible fountains and bring supplies 
for each day’s needs from the reservoirs 
of the Eternal. He is not claiming 
omnipotence for himself. He does not 
assert that he can walk on the sea, fly 
in the air, or make the sun stand still, 
but only that, with the help of Christ, 
he can face, compass, and conquer 
whatever life may require him to con- 
front.” 

Thomas Carlyle in his ‘Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,’ quotes 
one of Cromwell’s friends as follows: 


“At Hampton Court, a few days af- 
ter the death of the Lady Elizabeth, 
which touched him nearly, being then 
himself under bodily distempers, fore- 
runners of that sickness which was to 
death, and in his bed chamber, he 
ealled for his Bible and desired an 
honorable and godly person there, with 
others present, to read unto him that 
passage in Philippians Fourth: ‘Not 
that I speak in respect of want. 
which strengtheneth me.’ Which read, 
said he, to use his own words as near 
as I can remember them: ‘This Scrip- 
ture did once save my life; when my 
eldest son died; which went as a dagger 
to my heart; indeed it did.’ And then 
repeating the words of the text himself, 
and reading the 10th and 11th verses 
of Paul’s contention, and submission 
to the will of God in all conditions, 
said he: ‘It’s true, Paul, you have 
learned this, and attained to this mea- 
sure of grace; but what shall I do? Ah 
poor creature, it is a hard lesson for 
me to take out! I find it so.’ But 
reading on to the 13th verse where 
Paul said, can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me,’ then 
faith began to work and his heart to 
find support and comfort, and he said 
thus to himself, ‘He that was Paul’s 
Christ is my Christ too.” And so drew 
waters out of the well of salvation.” 


If Cromwell had read only a little 
farther he would have found that that 
was the lesson Paul was most anxious 
for his readers to learn. The climax 
of the passage (and of the letter) is 
not in vs. 13, but in vs. 19: “I have 
learned in whatever state I am, to be 
content. I know how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; in any 
and all circumstances [ have learned 
the secret of facing plenty and hunger, 
abundance and want. I can do all 
things in him who strengthens me. And 
my God will supply every need of yours 
according to his riches in glory in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Yes, it is true. ‘He that was Paul’s 
Christ is my Christ too’’—my Christ 
and your Christ. We are not sufficient 
in ourselves. But his grace is sufficient 
for every need. In him we can win the 
victory over self, over sin, and over the 
world. Paul learned in every state to 
be content. We can learn the same 
lesson, if we are willing to learn from 
Christ. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Cuuncil of Re- 
ligious Education. Scripture yuotations 
are from the Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. By Wilhelm Pauck. Beacon 
Press, Boston. 312 pp., $4.00. 

What is the Reformation? Is it an 
event with a specific historical locus 
(sixteenth century), or can its mean- 
ing and spirit be distinguished from the 
historical forms that it has taken and 
thus be made contemporaneous for 
every age? In the midst of today’s 
uneasiness, with both civilization and 
Christianity imperilled, many thought- 
ful Protestants are raising these and 
similar questions. Among the several 
recent studies devoted to this problem 
Professor Pauck’s is one of the most 
discriminating and rewarding. 

The first section is historical, deal- 
ing with the ideas of such key figures 
of the Reformation as Luther, Calvin, 
and the latter’s mentor, Butzer. The 
chapter, ‘“‘Protestant Reactions to the 
Council of Trent,’”’ is especially timely, 
for it would be difficult to overempha- 
size Trent’s influence on the course of 
modern Roman Catholicism as it de- 
veloped in reaction to Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Part two, the core of the book, dis- 
cusses the nature and dynamics of 
Protestantism in terms of the central 
affirmations of Biblical faith that 
acquired crucial significance in the Ref- 
ormation. The author’s conclusion: 
“The nature of Protestantism. -is a 
spiritual dynamism which can never 
rest with anything that has been at- 
tained.”” Historical forms, therefore, 
are secondary to the spirit of freedom 
that is essential to the continuance of 
the Reformation. 

The final section contains a critique 
of liberalism and surveys the outlook 
for an ecumenical theology. 

Both laymen and ministers, con- 
cerned about the future of the Protes- 
tant Christian faith, will welcome this 
volume and find it immensely stimulat- 
ing. JAS. I. McCORD. 





Now in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT 
LIFE. By St. Francis de Sales, newly 
translated and edited by John K. Ryan. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950. 
256 pp. $3.00. 

This classic book of devotions, first 
published in 1609, though cast into a 
Catholic mold, has insight and practical 
values which Protestants have found 
helpful, and from which they will con- 
tinue to learn. As Douglas V. Steere, 
Quaker mystic and man of action, has 
written: 

“Its spiritual penetration into the 
universal human condition, its coun- 
sel on prayer, its guidance for an active 
life lived in the thick of the world’s 
problems and needs, raise it above the 
boundaries that divide religious con- 
fessions and make it a book of value 
to all. Msgr. Ryan’s fresh translation 
is unusually clear and effective.’’ 

mm. =. 7. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1950 


DEMOCRACY IN POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS. By Charles P. Taft. 
Farrar, Straus & Co., New York. 69 
pp. $2.00. 


“This brief book is a useful reminder 
that the best in American life comes 
from the Christian religion—not from 
the counting house—not from any 
political system. 


The American Middle Class mind, 
which describes most Presbyterian lay- 
men and ministers, needs to face anew 
its heritage and its future and to realize 
that our heritage and our hope are in- 
dissolubly bound to the Way of Christ— 
not to the Free Enterprise or Free Bal- 
lot Way of contemporary America. 


Taft says that “many of us uncon- 
sciously accept the completely ma- 
terialist teaching of David Ricardo and 
Karl Marx at the same time that we 
damn materialism and shudder at Com- 
munism.” He goes on to say that 
“Ricardo was a London stockholder who 
teok the teachings of the humane Adam 
Smith and invented that imaginary eco- 
nomic man who was moved solely by 
a logical self-interest. He dreamed up 
the falsehood that if an immense herd 
of such individuals were turned loose 
in a free market without any govern- 
ment intervention, the laws of supply 
and demand would automatically pro- 
duce harmony and justice. It is not 
true, but, unfortunately, while we know 
that today all of us, including our lead- 
ing preachers, keep thinking and say- 
ing, or complaining, that self-interest is 
really what makes the world go round.” 

When he deals with our lack of un- 
derstanding Taft asks the searching 
question, ‘“‘What has our educational 
system, theoretical and practical, done 
to acquaint us with either the com- 
plexities of the organizations in which 
we live, or the values that can hold 
us straight?” 


Our secular and our religious edu- 
cation have not achieved the results 
that the professors claim. We are woe- 
fully ignorant concerning the basic 
principles of social organizations, says 
Taft. ‘‘Nobody had set them out for me 
in usable fashion until Chester Barnard 
and Elton Mayo,” he states. 


This reference to the value of Mayo’s 
“Social Problems of an Industrial Civi- 
lization,” leads this reviewer to say that 
he does not know of any one book, deal- 
ing with the “economic facts of life,” 
that non-professional laymen and minis- 
ters could read with more profit. Many 
of our beliefs, concerning the primacy 
of the acquisitive motives of men, are 
incorrect and this eminent Professor of 
Industrial Research, in one of our best 
Graduate Schools of Business Adminis- 
tration (Harvard), proved this in his 
brief volume. 

Taft’s book is the result of lectures 
he delivered at Rice Institute last year. 
His book is timely and restates truths 
that all of us need to keep in mind. 


GEORGE McLEAN. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
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Monk in Armour. Gladys H. Barr. 
ingdon-Cokesbury. $3.00. 

Child’s Treasure Book of Fireside Tales. 
Ken Anderson. Zondervan Publishing 
House. $2.50. 

Your Bible and You. Chas. R. Erdman. 
John C. Winston Co. $2.50. 

Problems that Plague the Saints. W. A. 
Poovey. The Wartburg Press. $2.00. 

Sayings of Jesus. H. Weinel & C. H. 
Moehlman . Bookman Associates, N. Y. 
$1.00. 

Can You Tell Me? Dena Korfker. 
dervan Publishing House. $1.50. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. (John Bunyan’s 


Ab- 


Zon- 


story rewritten for young people). Wade 
C. Smith. W. A. Wilde Co, $1.75. 
A Yenr of Children’s Sermons. Joseph 
A. Schofield, Jr. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.75. 
Protestant Biblical Interpretation. 
Bernard Ramm, W. A. Wilde Co. $1.75. 
Satisfaction from the Scriptures. Chas. 


G. E. Chilton. W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 
International Crime and the U. 8. Con- 

stitution. Oliver Schroeder, Jr. Western 

Reserve University Press. $1.00 (paper). 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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NEW CATALOG of used religious books— 
Free! Baker Book House, Dept. PO, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 





D. R. E. WANTED 





The Westminster Presbyterian Church in 

Greenville, S. C., is seeking a Director 
of Religious Education, our former direc- 
tor having entered the General Assembly’s 
Training School for further study. West- 
minster is barely three years old, situated 
in a growing section of Greenville. There 
are fine possibilities for a strong and 
varied program of religious educagfion 
through the church and the home. We 
would be interested in hearing from any 
person who might be interested in the op- 
portunity offered by a work like ours. 
Please communicate with Mr. Garland Mc- 
Gregor, 11 Warner St., Greenville, S. C., or 
with the minister, Rev. Dwight M. Chal- 
mers. 


Give Books for Christmas 


xX 
When | 


Listen 
to Bible 


Stories 


by 
Elizabeth 
Mck. Shields 





Children eagerly respond to the 
appeal of these clearly written 
Bible stories. Ten stories from 
the Old Testament, seventeen 
from the New. Thirty pictures 


in color. $2.00 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 1176 Box 1020 
Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wm. C. Sistar, of the Georgia Ave- 
nue church, Atlanta, Ga., will become 
superintendent of Palmer Orphanage, 
Columbus, Miss., Dec. 1, succeeding 
John F. Frierson who has resigned. 

Clem E. Bininger and Dale H. Small, 
ministers at Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond, Va., for nearly three years, 
have accepted calls to the Second 
church (USA), Kansas City, Mo., effec- 
tive in January. 








Jan W. Owen, formerly of Coleman, 
Texas, is now assistant pastor in Lex- 
ington, Va., ministering to Washington 
and Lee and Virginia Military Institute 
students. He is also serving as pastor 
of the Poplar Hill church near Lexing- 
ton. 


Richmond McKinney, formerly of 
Memphis, Tenn., is at 2909 Carlisle, 


Dallas, Texas. 

Leonardo J. Testa, Pres)yterian USA 
pastor at Manassas, Va., who has been 
studying in Washington, has become as- 
sistant pastor in the Second church, 
Alexandria, \a. Before going to Manas- 
sas, Mr. Testa was engaged in student 
work at Williamsburg, Va. 

John P. Minter, missionary to China, 
has accepted a call to the Cuero, Texas, 
church effective Nov. 15 Address: 304 
McLeod St. 

C. Thomas Baker, formerly in the 
Stuart Robinson church, Louisville, Ky., 
is now on the staff of the Woodland 
church in Nashville, Tenn., and also 
serving the home mission committee of 
Nashville Presbytery 

— Smith, Jr., from Mystic, Conn., 
to 2852 Terrace Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

E. C. Williams, serving the Mont- 
gomery City, Benton City and Laddonia 
Mo., group of churches is living at 
Wellsville, Mo 

Clarence C. Elrod from Searcy, Ark., 
to Box 608, Jennings, La 

Roy Smith from Valley Center, Va.. 
to Winifrede. W. Va., instead of Win- 
field as published here Oct. 30. 

Lewis O. Waterstreet, formerly in 
Fayetteville, Ark., has become assistant 
minister in the First church, Midland, 
Texas. 


John E. Wagar from Thorntown, Ind., 


to Silver Creek, N. Y 
Joseph N. Suitor formerly in Millers 
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burg, Ky., is now pastor of the Sikeston, BRAZIL: John M. and Mary Helen 
Mo., church. Address: 500 Matthews Jarnagin Stout, Ft. Worth, Texas— 
Ave. sailed Sept. 21; now at Caiza Postal No. 
15, Campinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

MISSION ARIES 

Appointments and sailings of the fol- SCOTTISH MODERATOR 
lowing missionaries have been an- 
nounced by Nashville headquarters: 

JAPAN: Walter Paul and _ Louise 
Clare Bedinger Baldwin, formerly of 
Brevard, N. C.; Mary Lee Haraughty, 
Lawton, Okla.—sailed Sept. 30. 

AFRICA (first to Belgium): Helen 
Christie Norwood, Marion, Va.; William 
R. and Patsy Miller Reily, of Tyler, 
Texas, and the Belgian Congo—sailed Stuart D. Currie, Fulton, Mo., is the 
for Belgium. new stated clerk of Missouri Pre:bytery. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 


William White Anderson, minister of 
St. Cuthbert’s church, Edinburgh, hag 
been nominated to become moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland for 1951. This nomination ig) 
equivalent to election. 


STATED CLERK 





genuine and excellent education in the 


finest Christian tradition. 


Peytou N. Rhedes, President. 


fe A COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S , ai @Have you as a Southern 


* , Presbyterian and a loyal 
ONLY SCHOOL ‘ae Christian rer done any- 
thing directly and person- 
FOR NEGROES ally for Stillman? 
eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 











As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 


Neer sop! eWhy not send your per- 
Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 








ONE OF THE NATION’S FINEST! 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, in its 101st year, en- 
skin joys the frequent designation of being 
ony >? ‘truly outstanding”’ in significant progress 
in the intellectual, spiritual and physical 


\ 3; 


\ 


~ ye realms of Christian Edueation. Austin Col- 
lege holds highest academie aceredita- 
6) ege tion. Co-educational. Soundly progressive, 


soundly growing. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President, Sherman, Texas. 














FLORA MACDONALD | MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Red Spr. ngs, N. C. 


A rich educational experience 
ina 
Joyous Christian atmosphere For information write: 
Marshall Scott Woodson FRANK B. LEWIS 
President President 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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